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Visit oF Liberty ell 
To Terre Haute Recalled | 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Every year a great many Americans visit the Old State House, now called Independence 


Hall, in Philadelphia to see the Liberty Bell. 


Most precious of American historic relics, the 


bell was cast in London and bears the inscription: “By order of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania for the State House in the City of Philadelphia, 1752.” 
Underneath this are the prophetic words from Leviticus-XXV:10: “Proclaim libert y 


throughout the land and to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 


The reason for the selection 
_, of this text 
has been a 
subject of 
much conjec- 
ture, but the 
, true reason is 
apparent 
when the full 
i text is read. 
It is as fol- 
lows: “And 
ye shall hal- 
low the fifti- 
eth year and 
proclaim liberty throughout 
the land and to call the in- 
habitants thereof.” In select- 
ing the text the Quakers had 
in memory the arrival of Wil- 
liam Penn and their forefath- 
ers more than half a century 
before. 


Made of bronze, the Liberty 
Bell is 48 inches in diameter, 
3 feet tall and weighs 2,080 
pounds. The thickness of the 
sound bowl is 3 and 3⁄4 inches. 
Original cost of the bell was 
100 pounds sterling. 


In August, 1752, the bell 
arrived, but though in appar- 
ent good order, it was cracked 
by a stroke of the clapper 
while being tested. It could 
not be sent back, as the cap- 
tain of the vessel who had 
brought it over would not 
take it on board. 


Successfully Re-cast. 


Two skillful men, John Pass 
and Charles Stow, undertook 
to re-cast the bell, but it also 
was found to be defective. In 
an attempt to change the 
tone of the bell which was 
considered too high, too great 
a quantity of copper was 
added to its composition. 
There were a great many 
witticisms on account of the 
sound failure, and the in- 
genious workmen undertook 
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to again re-cast the bell, 
which they successfully did, 


and it was placed in the tow- , 


er of the State House in 
June, 1753. 

On Monday, July 8, 1776, 
(not the 4th) at noon, true to 
its motto, it rang out the me- 
morable message of “Libery 
throughout the land and to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 

For many years the bell 
continued to be rung on 
every 4th of July. It was 
rung to celebrate victories 
and tolled at the death of 
Revolutionary War heroes. 
While being tolled for the 
funeral of John Marshall, 
chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, on July 8, 1835 the 
bell was again cracked. The 
crack spread and it was for- 
ever silenced on Feb. 22, 
1843. 


An ineffectual attempt was 
made to cause it to continue 
serviceable by enlarging the 
cause of its dissonance and 
chipping the edges. It was 
removed from its position in 
the tower to a lower story 
and only used on occasions 
of public sorrow. Subsequent- 
ly it was placed on the orig- 
inal timbers in the vestibule 
of the State House and in 
1873 was suspended beneath 
a larger bell, presented to 
the city in 1866. 

It has been moved from 
Independence Hall 10 times; 
once when the British took 
Philadeplhia during the Rev- 
olution, twice for street 
parades in Philadelphia, and 
the other seven times to be 
taken to expositions in vari- 
ous cities of the United 
States. 

The bell was taken to New 
Orleans in 1884, to Atlanta 


in 1895, to the Charleston 


Exposition in 1901 and 02, 


to Boston in 1903 and to St. 
Louis in 1904. 


Special Rail Car Built. 

A special open railroad flat 
car was constructed on which 
to transport and display the 
Liberty Bell. A strong pipe 
railing surrounded the car 
which was guarded day and 
night. While on exhibition a 
special guard was stationed 
in each corner of the car. No 
one was allowed to touch the 
bell and guards had to watch 
out for anyone who might try 
to tap or strike it. No one 
was allowed on the flatcar. 

In 1915 when the bell was 
taken to San Francisco for 
the Panama-Pacific Interna. 
tional Exposition, it was 
understood that it would be 
the last time the historic old 
relic would be on display any 


place other than its home. 
Independence Hall, in Phila- 
delphia. 

In order for as many 


Americans as possible to get 
a glimpse of this symbol of 
their nation’s heritage, it was 
decided to work out a rail- 
road time schedule whereby 
stops could be made in all 
towns and cities and the bell 
put on display for a few min- 
utes time. 


Much advance notice was 
given in the local newspapers 
when it was known that the 
bell would stop in Terre 
Haute on Sunday, November 
21, 1915 at about 4:30 p.m. 

The train was to arrive at 
Union Station over the Van- 
dalia tracks (now the Penn- 
sylvania) and be here for 
only about 30 minutes. Ar- 
rangements for the antici- 
pated huge crowds were made 
by the Board of School Trus- 
tees and the city’s Board of 
Safety. 


| the outlying areas. 


Thousands Expected. 


lt was planned that all 
school children were to meet 
on Eighth street south of the 
tracks and wait for the train. 
Then they would march past 
the car and over to Ninth 
street where they would be 
dismissed. 


Everyone else was asked to 
form on Eighth street north 
of the tracks and when the 
train arrived they would 
march past the exhibit car 
on the north side of the 
tracks. A squad of 25 police- 
men under Captain Smock, 
and a like number of firemen 
under Chief Bledsoe were as- 
signed to handle the crowds. 


Ten thousand school chil- 
dren were expected to turn 
out for the event along with 
their parents, etc., as well as 
residents of the city and all 
This was 
their last chance to see the 
famous bell unless they jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia. The 
Liberty Bell was on its way 
home for the last time after 
a 17,000-mile trip through 30 
States. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY TERRE HAUTE. A 
by. MISS MARGARET PRESTON. 


I will state at the outset that I have not consulted 
any records, except for a few notes from an old diary of 
my father's, and with the exception of mentioning a 
few names, I have not gone farther back than 1835. 


Of necessity there is a personality in all I have 
to say that may tax your patience, for I have gathered 
from my memory incidents related by my parents and my 
grandmother. 


My grandmother, Mrs. Charlotte Abbott Wood, 
to me has always been the central figure in the early 
history of Terre Haute, and while, for the most part, 
what I have to say might be classed as light history, 
this is sacred. 


Born and reared in luxury, married at eighteen, to 
a young English sea captain, not many years her senior, 
the mother of eleven children, four sons and seven 
daughters, widowed at forty, and, so far as I have ever 
heard, left without much of an income. 


Many persons have the impression that the mistress 
of slaves had nothing to do but wave her magic wand 
and everything came at her bidding, but that was very 
dar from being the fact, for the really conscientious 
mistress had multitudinous duties to perform. 


My grandmother, being so young at the time of her 
marriage, never became the mistress in her parental 
home, but she knew all the ins and outs of slavery - its 
cares, joys and sorrows. 


Most of-thetslaves lived in what was called ‘the 

"Quarters", but there were servants to be trained for 
cooks, housemaids, seamtresses, spinners and weavers, 
and all to be made comfortable and happy. 


My grandmother was an adept at all these arts , for 
one must be master of the subject he is required to 
teach. Even within my memory, she used to re-card the 
cotton for the re-newed comforts. i 


I think there was absolutely nothing in the 
history of her owh country that she wasn't familiar 
with, and in the history of foreign lands, she was 
equally well informed. She was an omniverous reader; 
After her morning bath she began the day by reading a 
chapter from the Bible, but she was also fond of light 
literature and much enjoyed the stories from the New 
York Ledger. 
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She was a constant attendant at the First Congre- 
gational Church; she was absolutely unselfish, never 
putting herself first; she was beautiful to look at in 
her old age; she always wore black with a white kerchief 
and a beautiful white cap. 


No matter how busy she was, -she was always busy — 
she never failed to renew her toilet in the afternoon, 
She loved the out-of-doors as Jean Stratton Porter did 
and always had a beautiful flower garden. 


She was an eye witness at the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry and certainly a much interested spectator, for 
her husband and her brother were within the fort. 


To me, my grandmother represents the noblest type 
of womanhood, as nearly perfect as human beings generally 
become. 


Just why she was induced to leave her comfortable 
home and friends in Baltimore, I have never fully 
understood, but I believe a brother of hers had traveled 
in this western country and was so favorably impressed with 
it that he thought her young family might have better 
opportunities. 


Her second son, Charles, came before her, The 
eldest, Maxwell, was at sea and the youngest, John, 
remained in Baltimore to finish his medical education, 
so she had only her young daughters to accompany her, 
five of them, the eldest about sixteen and the youngest 
about five. One was left for another year at school. 


Think of the courage it must have taken to leave 
her children so far away, knowing that she couldn't 
possibly go to them in case of need, and her home with 
all the modern comforts and even luxuries of those times. 


The journey from Baltimore to Cincinnati was made 
by stage. I don't know how long they were on the way, 
but I know that it took a much longer time than it does 
now to cross the Atlantic. From Cincinnati they came 
by water. 


Her first home was on North Third Street, just 
back of the Blinn property in the middle of a cornfield. 


Her @iscomforts were manifold, for, aside from the 
luxuries to which she had been accustomed, her house= 
hold goods were in a year in reaching her. 


There seems to have been a manufacturer of very 
excellent chairs here at that time — they were called 
"Hoosier" chairs with which she supplied herself. I have 
some of them in my possession now. 
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I never heard my grandmother allude to this 
uncomfortable, self-sacrificing time except ina 
Spirit of mirth. 


THE NATIONAL ROAD AND THE YOUNG ENGINEERS. 


There were some very fine men here at that time - 
engineers on the National Road, which was then being 
laid out. I recall the name of two of them - 

Mr. Wm. D. Wood, a very highly educated Scotchman, in 
no way related to my grandmother and Major Ogden. 


Mr. Wood married my grandmother's eldest daughter, 
Sarah, who lived only a year after her marriage, dying 
of typhoid fever which is always so prevalent in an 
unsettled country. She was just twenty~one. Mr.Wood 
afterwards married Miss Ann Reiman who was the aunt of 
the late Mr. Wm. Wood Parsons. 


In the spring of the next year my grandmother 
moved into what was known as the Linton house, a large 
brick and very fine house in those times. The house 
is still standing, having been moved close to the street 
and used for business purposes. 


The gentlemen who were engaged in building the 
National Road, had lived in a very unsatisfactory manner 
up to this time, there being no comfortable boarding 
houses; they pursuaded my grandmother to take them into 
her family; they were young and full of spirit, and 
she certainly needed their society. I have my 
mother speak of one young man — Harry Rea - who seems 
to have been the leader in all the fun. I think he was 
an uncle of the late Mr. W.S. Rea. His sole occupation 
so far as I have ever heard, was to have a good time 
himself and see that others were equally happy. He 
made the times so lively for every one that I really 
do not see how they could have existed without him. 
Blessed be the fun-makers - they fit into a place that 
can be filled by no one else. 


As far as actual living was concerned, these early 
pioneers lived like lords of high degree, They raised 
their own garden produce, game was plentiful - prairie 
chickens, qiails and even deer. Within my memory, at 
the place where I now live, wuails were frequent 
visitors at our back door. In very cold weather we often 
had enough to last a week three times a day. Now I 
scarcely know what a quail looks like. 


Groceries were high, of course, as they were brought 
from so great a distance, but families bought large 
supplies at one time — sugar by the barrel, green coffee 
by the bag, tea also in large quantities. Wild fruits 


were plentiful — plums, grapes, crab apples and straw- 
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berries. I think Mrs. Gookins was the first person to 
begin the cultivation of strawberries - hence the name, 
"Strawberry Hill", as that was their place of residence. 


My grandmother seems to have had no difficulty in 
securing colored people, especially men, to work for her, 
and under her tutelage they became expert gardeners and 
cooks. I recall one in particular that she frequently 
spoke of "Zach" who in these days of slang words, would 
be called a "dandy" cook. The manner in which he prepared 
broiled chicken, couldn't even be thought of now. 

A pound of butter, real butter, the product of a real 
pasture fed cow, placed in a dripoing oan, the chicken 
dipped into it repeatedly and placed on a grtdiron over 
glowing coals. 


You will recall, perhaps, the supper table of the 
Van Tassel family in the early settlement of New York with 
the heaping platters of cakes of all kinds — the doughnut, 
the olykock, the cruller, sweet cakes and short cakes, 
ginger cakes and honey cakes, accompanied by apple pies, 
pumpkin pies and peach pies, slices of ham, smoked beef, 
broiled shad, roasted chicken, preserved plums, pears 
and quince. 


Most certainly these delectable things, and many 
others, batter puddings that filled a large meat platter, 
and quaked like jelly, pies with puffed pastry that 
stood up around the edge, flaky and soft, did not appear 
on my grandmother's table in this higgledy- viggledy 
fashion, but they were at her command and in turn made 
their appearance. 


No wonder the young engineers found my grandmother's 
home a very comfortable place to live. 


Of course there were many inconveniences and 
privations, but they were all so brave and got the very 
best out of life as it was in this new country; not once 
in all my memory of my grandmother can I recall that she 
ever complained, or even expressed a wish that she had 
remained in her beloved southern home. 


DRESS 


The style of dress at that time must of necessity 
have remained the same, for at least a year, for everything 
in the dry goods line had to be bought from the east. 


Imagine, if you can, a family of young girls 
anticipating for months the arrival of a box of new clothes 
not only dress goods, but hosiery, silk hosiery of the 
finest quality, for we of today are far behind them in 
that respect. The hose were never less than $6.00 a 
pair, but they were worn only on state occasions, I've 
often heard my mother Say they wouldn't have gone: to a 
party, without nice silk stockings. 
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There were parties innumerable, most of them 
` enjoyable, some rather stupid, I imagine, but all inter- 
esting types of the new country. As I recall one now, I 
can see my mother's eyes twinkle as she told about it. 
It must have been called a lemonade party for, drinking 
lemonade seems to have been the only entertainment. 
` They ran no risk of drinking too much, for there was 
only one glass which was passed along the line, accom- 
panied by the pitcher of lemonade. This was before 
‘ germs had been discovered, so there were no fatalities. 
I don't know what the financial standing of the host 
was at that time, but the family was a very estimable 
one and later became very wealthy. Some of his descendants 
are now among our most respected citizens. 


Then there was horse racing, accompanied by a 
mild kind of gambling, in which the ladies were always 
winners. The men, when ordering their own supplies 
from the east, must have laid in boxes of ladies' gloves, 
for gloves were always the prizes. 


As all wearing apparel had to be imported and 
ordered a year in advance, the young ladies were 
frequently put to their wits' end for what they consid— 
ered necessities. My mother and my Aunt Matilda were 
at one time very much in need of bonnets. My grandmother 
had some small pieces of beautiful satin — blue and 
pink. There were no milliners, but there was a woman who 
called herself a milliner, and, as they could do nothing 
in that line themselves they were obliged to employ her. 
Like all young girls they were fond of attractive wearing 
apparel and their hearts were just leaping with joy at 
the thought of possessing these beautiful bonnets for 
church and other dress occasions. After waiting long 
enough to have had the most elaborate affairs manufactured 
they were delivered. 


I can imagine myself as one of these young girls, 
fairly on tip-toe to look upon those long—waited—for 
bonnets. I can imagine how their hearts fairly sank into 
their shoes at sight of them, for they were made over stiff 
pasteboard just like a slat sun bonnet. 


Of course they couldn't wear them as they had 
V intended, so they were used as sunbonnets and nothing 
more useless when going on one of their frequent horse- 
back redes. On one occasion they were caught in a storm 
and came home with bonnets hanging limp on their heads. 


Some of the young ladies of my mother's time were 
Miss Ann Elizabeth Hager, who became Mrs.Floyd, 
Mrs. Demas Deming's mother; Miss Miranda Donaldson, who 
became Mrs. Turner, Mrs.Geo. Farrington's mother; Miss 
Mary Borne, who became Mrs. Charles Groverman; Miss Mary 
4 Hitchcock, who became Mrs.Grafton Cookerly; the Misses 


Patterson,who became Mrs. Linton Mrs.Usher and Mrs. 


Deming. 
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The young men, besides those mentioned as members 
of my grandmother's household, were Mr. Jacob Hager and 
his brother, Mr.Luther Hager and Mr. Welton Modiset, 
the brother of Mrs. Chauncey Warren. There were others 
no doubt, but I don't recall any other names. 


Rockville, Montezuma, York and Marshall, Illinois 
were then places for week-end gatherings, or more likely 
entire week gatherings. 


As there were no public means of transportation, 
and as the roads were at times almost impassable, the 
safest and best mode of travel between these places, was 
on horseback. There were creeks to ford and sometimes 
they were so high that the horses had to swim. The 
hospitality of those times must have been almost equal to 
that of the early Vitginians, when travelers on the high- 
way were met by one of the many slaves, who seemed to be 
always on the lookout, and urged to be their guests and 
partake of their good cheer; one can almost hear the echo 
of: "More waffles, suh, more hot coffee, more chickens". 


One of the most hospitable homes in this section of 
the country was that of the Patterson family at Rockville 
where visitors seemed to be always welcome, though there was 
no means of notifying their hosts and hosteses of their 
intended arrival. The guests were usually not fewer than 
six young ladies and gentlemen; their horsesmust always 
be cared for and as I have said before, their visits usually 
extended throughout the week. The Patterson family had a 
large farm and a large house. The young ladies of the 
family, their guests and the "hired" girl occupied the same 
room; the gentlemen and the farm hands another. My mother 
never tired of talking about those vosits. 


SPORTS. 


Sleighing was a fine pastime; there were no elegant 
sleighs, but there was plenty of good timber from which 
to make the runners and good solid drygoods boxes for 
the body, bells of various kinds in size and sound were 
also plentiful; the gentlemen owned the horses, What more 
could be desired! 


The drive usually extended to one of the heighbor- 
ing settlements, where there was always a welcome awaiting 
them. The horses were so spirited and the occupants of 
the sleigh so gay that there was an occasional run-a-way 
but the men were fine horsemen so there were never any 
casualties, but on one occasion my mother could never 
forget, the gentleman driving was obliged to stand in 
order to hold the horses more firmly, one of the young 
ladies became so frightened that she also stood and 
and caught hold of the young man's coat tails with such 


a grip that she pulled them entirely off. 


gi 
A WEDDING 


Weddings are always interesting, but particularly. 
so in a small town where everybody knows everybody else 
One of especial interest in this early time was that of 
Miss Mary Borne and Mr. Charles Groverman. Major Borne, 
his son and young daughter lived in a house on the 
National road - I think the house is still standing. 

A white house high upon a hill just west of Calvary 
Cemetery. Mary was the housekeeper for her father and 
brother, her mother having died before they came here 
from Kentucky. She must have been very beautiful, and 
certainly was very gentle and lovable, for I knew her 
in after years. 


The bridal cake was baked at home, as all cakes 
were in those days, but those having affairs in charge 
thought they could not ice it sufficiently well for so 
momentous an occasion and little Mary wanted it artisti- 
cally decorated, so they sent it to the only baker there 
was in town, who professed to be an artist in that line. 
When the cake was sent home it was well covered with white 
icing and on top of it were two weeping willow trees 
made of green sugar sand; under each tree was a tombstone, 
and under those the words, "Charles and Mary Groverman" 
also in green sugar sand. The poor little bride shed 
bitter tears; she was only eighteen. The only thing 
that could be done was to scrape off the graveyard and 
smooth it over, with some nice, home-made icing, which I 
am sure, was,more palatable than weeping willows and 
tombstones. 


In after years my mother never laughed so hearty 
as when telling about that cake. 


My father began his career in Terre Haute by 
conducting a private school. I found in an old school 
register a few names that will be quite familiar to some 
of the oldest memberss of this organization. The date is 


Monday, January 23, 1837. 


Luther Geo. Hager, John B.Moffatt 
James W. Johnson, Charles Cruft 
Henry Clay Cruft, George Early 
James Modesitt, Lawrence Ball 
Caroline Ball, Ellen Hager 


And many others that wouldn't be at all familiar to you. 
Lawrence and Caroline Ball were the brother and sister 
of Mrs. Mancourt. 


My parents began housekeeping in the building now 
known as "Memorial Hall", but at that time known as the 
Branch Bank of Indiana. The dwelling was over and back of 
the bank; it was usually occupied by one of the officials 
of the bank; my father was at that time cashier. Three 
of us were born there. The court house square was then 
the aristocratic part of the city. 
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Mr. and Mrs. David Donaldson lived at the southwest 
corner of Wabash Avenue and Second Street; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Groverman opposite the court house on the north side. 


Mr. Groverman had written his brother's wife a very 
alluring account of Terre Haute, telling her that they 
lived in a beautiful house, inviting her to pay them a 
visit; she accepted the invitation and it was afterwards 
told that when she alighted at the door her first words 
were: "What an outrageous liar that Charles Groverman is". 


I have copied a few names from a list of guests at- 
tending a party given at the bank by my parents. 


Nov. 26, 1847, 


Rev. L.P. Lalumiere, Charles Cruft, M.W.Wiliiams, 
John Clark, Col.Blake, H.D.Williams, M.D.Topping, 
Samuel Early, F. Nippert, J.H.Hager, 5S.R.Freeman, 
T.P.Murray, Miss Sarah Williams, Miss Ellen Clark, Miss 
Sally Danaldson, Miss Ellen Hager, The Misses Abbey, 
Lucia and Mary Cruft, The Misses Topping, Miss Ann 
Reinhard; the Misses Fannie and Margaret Wood; Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth; Mr. and Mrs. Whipple; Rev. and Mrs. M.A. 
Jewett. There were many others but the names were not 
familiar to me. 


I thought a bill of household expenditures, compared 
with those of the present day would be rather interesting. 


September, 1845. 


I. Prairie hen, phesant and one doz.cabbage, 50 
2.. Turkey 25 
3. Venizen ham 25 
4. One dozen chickens 62 
5. Four pounds of butter 50 
6. Five dozen eggs 25 


Paid Louisa,the servant $6.00 in full 
for September, 


In the early days of Terre Haute some quite notable 
people were living here, among them are two that are most 
prominent in my mind, as they were so closely associated 
with my father. Father Lalumiere, the first priest at 
St. Joseph's and Father Buteaux, the first Catholic 
missionary in this section. Both were French as can be 
told by their names. I think my father became acquainted 
with them through the bank. The former, Father Lalumiere 
could not speak Englishand my father, though he could 
not speak French, readily understood the language and 
became Father Lalumiere's teacher and taught him all the 
English he ever knew, in return receiving French in- 
struction from the priest. We have in our library a 
number of books in the French language given my father 
by these priests. 
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MAJOR DEWEES. 


The house where my brother and I now live was built 
by Mr. Dewees. There is no record of the time it was 
built, but from the time the land was entered we think 
it must heve been fully a hundred years ago. 


Mr. Dewees owned the stone quarry up the river some- 
place; the stone was hauled by ox teams at great expense. 
The only person I have ever heard of who was acquainted 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dewees was the elder Miss Eliza Warren, 
the aunt of Miss Mary Alice. 


For those times it was considered a very elegant 
place and the surroundings must have been beautiful, for 
it was so perfectly laid off, With a few patches here 
and there, the same bricks still surround the house and 
no part of the inside woodwork has been replaced. 

In July of this year (1926) I was having a water pipe 
placed in a basement closet. The men dug seven feet 
below the surface and were met with obstacles at every 
turn of the spade. They encountered a stone floor; 

on top of that a hewn log of oak which is as solid as 
the day it was put in; that is probably a brace for the 
house. It was necessary to cut through the floor where 
the other difficulties were encountered. 


I am often asked some very funny questions in 
regard to the house. Just a few weeks ago, a woman who 
has lived in Terre Haute all her life, said she had 
been told it was built for a court house. Imagine a 
court house in the middle of a section of land. Boys 
and even grown people are given to informing strangers 
that it was built by Indians. 


A woman and a little girl were passing one day; 
the child, of course, not realizing she could be heard 
by persons in the house, looked toward it and said, 
"They say they're rich, but I don't believe it; they 
wouldn't live in that old house if they were". It all 
depends upon the point of view, you know. 


When my parents took possession of this place, the 
Gilbert family was living on the National Road, now 
Wabash Avenue, where some of their descendants still 
live, their farm extending south to the Bloomington 
Road. The Jewett family lived opposite the Gilbert farm. 


The entrance to the yard was on the National Road, 
about opposite to where the park now is, but the house 
stood where Sycamore Street now passes through 


With these exceptions there were no buildings near 
us, the nearest on the west was, on the National Road 
just east of the railroad, but there was no railroad 
there then. 


The house was a large two-story building used as a 
way-side inn and of course, a drinking place. It was 
called the National Road House. Only a few years ago it 
was torn down. 


In winter time the light from our open fire in the 
"Wee small hours" was too great an attraction to be 
passed by, by men who had spent the entire evening in 
drinking; they only wanted to get warm, they said, but 
they always spent the remainder of the night, for my 
father would not turn anyone away who was likely to fall 
by the way-side and freeze. 


Once, we entertained a crazy man. My oldest 
brother, b boy of six years, who knew nothing of fear, 
admitted him and entertained him until my parents heard 
them talking and my father going to investigate, was not 
long in learning the man's condition. The only thing 
to be done was to hold him until morning; they then gave 
him his breakfast and he departed. Within a few days we 
heard of his capture, he having escaped from an asylum. 


Another time we entertained a woman and three or 
four children for several days; they were trying to reach 
some relations and had become weary and foot-sore, but 
that was in summer time, and we had a little house on 
theefabhewherprvecgdventhhmish¢gbdtenegnd food until they 


Indians were frequent visitors; they usually came 
on begging expeditions, wanting clothes for the papoose 
and they were very particular, they wouldn't accept 
anything ragged. 


To my mind one of the most remarkable families of 
early Terre Haute was the Prescott, Watson, Fowler 
family. There were four generations, all living in one 
house, not only in peace and harmony, but happiness. 

To begin with, there was old Mrs. Prescott; old Mrs. Warson, 
her daughter; Mrs. Fowler, her grandaughter; these three 
were widows of army officers, I think; Miss Annie, 

Miss Lizzie; Miss Tish, afterwards Mrs. Sohier, and 

Miss Jennie Watson, Mary, Ada, now Mrs. Martin and 

Eddie Fowler. Then there was Miss Ann Prescott, the 
sister-in-law of old Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. Jane Watson, 
nine women and three children. It certainly was an 

honor to be acquainted with that family. 


MY OWN TIME 


Do the presentaday: girl, me ownsyoutHiwonuldiseen 
esa nate stupid. A circus was a yearly event and 
because of its infrequency we enjoyed it all the more. 


The show ground occupied the space between Wabash 


Sch and Seventh and Eight Streets, a little one ring 


The girls of my time were Clara Warren, Nellie 
Danaldson, Carrie and Sallie Early, Mary and Hattie Nelson, 
Ada Fowler, Cora Donnelly, Hallie Early, Mary Turner, 


Abbie and Jennie Grover, and a few others. Strange to say, 
I don't remember anything about the boys. 


II 


Receiving calls on New Year's day was a very 
enjoyable, social event, even among the very young, for, 
you know, in a small town, girls become young ladies at 
an early age. The callers usually came in crowds and 
frequently with very unique outfits; if there was snow 
they had sleighs and tandem teams with all kinds of 
bells; the calling cards were sometimes as large as a 
"For Rent" sign and at another time would go to’ the 
opposite extreme and be so small one could scarcely 
read the names. Wine was served, apple punch and other 
beverages, but they were of pure, good quality and 
intoxication on these occasions was rarely known. 


Mrs. Riley McKeen who was noted for her hospitality 
never received through the day, but she kept open house 
in the evening, for everyone who wished to come and a gay 
time was spent in dancing. 


THE HAND CAR RIDE. 


In my early days the Ball family lived at Spring 
Hill. Mrs. Ball was more than usually hospitable, 
always happy when giving pleasure to others. One 
particular occasion I recall, Ada Fowler, Huldah Edwards 
and I were invited to spend the day at the "Hill". I 
was about fifteen, the others a little older. We 
decided to start early in the morning and walk; that was 
no great feat of course, as it was only four miles. 
Wesreachéd the. "Hill" without any adventure and spent a 
most delightful day; about five’ o'clock we started on Gouf 
homeward journey, expecting to return as we had come, 
on foot. When we reached the railroad we found two, 
young section hands getting their hand car ready to 
return to the city. On inquiring if we were going into 
town, they asked if we would like to ride; as we had never 
ridden on a hand car, we decided it would be quite a 
"lark" and immediately accepted their invitation, so we 
jumped onto the back of the car, and with legs hanging 
down, proceeded on our four-mile journey. Nothing eventful 
happened. We had a fine time and the young men enjoyed 
themselves as much as we did. They let us off atPoplar Street 
and went on their way. I still recall that ride with the 
greatest of pleasure, for it was such a novelty. My recol- 
lection is that we didn't relate the incident at home. I never 
since have ridden on a hand car, but I really think I would 
enjoy it now. 


MARGARET PRESTON. 


February 8, 1927. 


REMINSCENCES OF EARLY DAYS IN TERRE HAUTE 


aughter of Dr. 
Richard Lake (see St. Stephens 
Parish Register for date 
of birth and marriage) 


REMINSCENCES OF EARLY DAYS 
IN TERRE HAUTE 
By E.A. Ellison daughter of Dr. Richard flake (see 


St. Stephens Parish Register for date of birth and 
marriage) 


My mother had the first paino that was in Terre Haute. Mrs. 
C attireona/ 
Arthur Petts piano was the first one brought across the Allegheny 
mountains. It went down the river on a flat deat VENES after- 
wards was moved to Rockville. 

But I don't think the Blakes ever lived in Mrs. Linton's 
house till after I was married about 1847. I think but am not 
sure that we were living on the corner of Ohio and Fourth street. 
(Mrs. Law would know) The country people would drive up in 
front of the house and ask to hear the critter. When the farmers 
used to come to town the seats and floors of their waggons would 
be covered with buffalo robes--or skins—-and when the stage coach 
came to town it was an exciting moment. The driver cracked his 
whip and the four horses came tearing in, and gave the impression 
that they had been travelling in that manner all the way from 
Indianapolis when we knew that in the winter at least the pass- 
engers had to get out and with staves help the vehicle over the 
bad places. But the great National Road was at last finished and 
western people felt that in order to get their moneys worth out 
of that great highway they should use it and many did. My father 
took his family to Baltimore once and spent the summer on the 
Chesapeake Bay. There were three children of us, my mother and 
father, a nurse and driver as we called them then. The carriage 
was a very comfortable one swung high with steps that would let 


down for you to get out and rolled up into a little seat when the 


door was closed. I remember sitting on it. We stopped at 
hotels and taverns at night and at lunch time would picnic in 
some pretty grove by the Way-side on same thing that had been 
brought from the tavern. We children enjoyed it very much. 

Ann Stakman Was a young girl then she used to play and romp 

with us. I was about four years old then and remember many 
incidents of the journey. The driver was a plase EECHER 
fred Coal. On our return who should overtake us but the Ball 
family who had been doing the same things-—pbrother Joe and 
Lawrence were delighted at the meeting, but I imagine poor Ma 
was glad to get home with her little family. Light boxes had 
been made to fit under the seats of the carriage for our clothes. 
They were about the house long afterwards. House keepers had 

a hard time in those days. Bears grease for lard and maple 
sugar for coffee and tea, but other things were cheap. My 
father used to say that he could go to market and get a basket 
full for a dollar, but when he went to the post office he al- 
Ways put a five dollar bill in his pocket--letters were not 
pre-paid at that time and everyone cost twenty five cents, and 
if a bit heavy half a dollar! My mother had girls bound to her. 
I remember one named Nancy Shores—-she took me to school, and 
stayed herself as that was part of the bargain. The school was 
a room back of the Lucius Scott house--and taught by Sister 
Lotice--—a nun, who had escaped from St. Marys convent having 
changed her mind. It was there I fell into disgrace for giggling 
and was made sit beside the boys. I sat as near the edge of the 
bench as possible-~and cried myself to sleep and then fell into a 
bucket of water that was on the floor convenient. Nancy carried 


me home. Another girl my mother had was sent out to her from 
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Baltimore, but the girl's mother regretted having let her go, 


and would come to the house and make such a fuss that she had 

to be sent back. Another girl was Eliza Flagan--she ran away 
from us and was always afraid of us afterwards. I am a bad 

hand at dates, but I think I remember the election of Harrison, 
and having heard the boys shout "Tippecanoe and Tyler two" and 
the barbecues——whole beeves roasted in pits. About that time it 
became quite the fashion for good whigs to build themselves log 
cabins. My father built one, also a General Adair and Judge 
Huntington. The house consisted of four cabins built apart so 
as to have halls between, a story and a half high. The crack in 
the wall were stuffed with clay, finished inside of course accord- 
ing to your taste or means. They made very comfortable houses 
with porches in front. 

My father bought a large tract of fertile bottom land and 
thought he would turn farmer. The first year, the river over- 
flowed the land and rotted the corn that had been planted, go 
that the crop was a total failure. Not discouraged he tried it 
again, this time the ground was so fertile after the overflow 
that there was a most wonderful yield of corn. I suppose Josephs 
crops in Egypt were not a circumstance to it, but the farmers of 
Indiana were not prepared at that time to store crops of corn, 
so had to take what they could get for it, ten cents a bushel! 
The whole country was flooded with corn and no sale for it, no 
railroads to carry it away, it was used for fires instead of 
wood! My father had enough-—Removed back to town for besides 
the behavior of the corn crops we had all contracted the ague 
and shook every day regularly. An old man we met at Martinsville 


said don't you remember when they used to ring the court house 


bell to remind people to take their quinine. 


Mr. Richard Thompson, our own much loved Dick, had come to 
town and been occupying our house. He then moved into a large 
yellow brick house, on main street (was it the Warren house?) 

I never shall forget my pleasure at finding another little girl 
to play with, Mary, we had many a happy day together. I was so 
fond of little girls. I adored Mary Hager, we spent every other 
Saturday with each other. Mary was a great zomp, full of fun 
and romance. One day in their back yard she exclaimed "let's 
get into this chicken coup and make believe we are chickens" she 
began to crow at once, just then her big brother came out with 
his hands in his pockets and exclaimed "who left the chicken 
house door open, the chickens will get out"--with that he closed 
the door and buttoned it. I began to cry for fear we were 
fastened in for ever, but Mary kicked the door open saying "you 
leave us alone John Hager". 

Every house in the town kept a couple of leather buckets, 
the owners formed a line in case of fire, from the river, when 
the water was dipped up and passed to the scene of action. It 
must have been before my time, but I remember seeing the buckets. 
Ma used to tell that when the fire bells rang the two 6rawford 
girls would seize their buckets and run. 

The Krumbhaars gave a children's party we were all there-- 
we had everything to eat that a child likes, melons and fruit 
of all kinds, ice cream and cake, candy, but nothing suited Frank 
Groverman. Mr. Krumbhaar found her with nothing on her plate. 
He said, "Frankie what will you have" She asked "Haven't you 


got any smear case?" It pleased Mr. K., he liked it himself. 


Etta was the lst child baptised in the Episcopal Communion., 
by the Rev. Mr. Prindle, or was it Pringle? He was from Charles- 
ton, S.C. and that name belongs to a prominent family there. He 
used to hold services in the court house. I remember hearing from 
Greenlands Icy Mountains. One Sunday when Ma was there, in the 
middle of the service she spied a little fellow laboring up the 
steps, when within speaking distance he said in a stage whisper 
Ms Uncle Charlie wants the side board keys!" My. Cruise was 
our first resident minister. He was a very high churchman. It 
was in his time that the first St. Stevens Church was built. m He 
had a cross put on top of it which Was considered very papish. 
Times and ideas have changed very much. When we were children we 
were the only children in the town who hung up our stockings at 
Christmas. We died eggs at Easter and thought them the prettiest 

e things in the world. Those were days when we wore pantaletts 
and sun bonnets and for Sundays little straw bonnets which were 
trimmed and retrimmed season after season. 

I think everything I have written happened before 1845. 

Etta will know some of the dates. I consider them very important. 
She will also remember Ann Steakman's name before she was married. 
Also the name of the girl who ran away from us. They lived and 
took care of our farm. 

Brittains garden--I remember well. It must have occupied a 
whole square in Terre Haute. It was surrounded by a high board 
fence, and entered by a door. A wide drive or walk bordered with 
flowers led up to a very pretty house of good size, a street was 
afterwards cut through and the house found itself, near the side 
Walk, but covered with vines and flowers. 


I+ was here that the famous May party was held. Carrie Ball 


was the queen, she was considered very pretty. I do not remember 


any of the other girls. I could not have been more than three 
years old, perhaps four, but my own part was so important to me 
That I could never forget it. They called me the fairy messenger, 


dressed in a white frock and a blue sash With a basket of flowers 


in my hand. I went before the royal procession scattering roses 
in its path. The Brittains had a daughter named Cyrill, she 
might have been one of the maids of honor and there was a Carrie 
West and Cedelia Madison, about the same age, but I don't know 
and there was a boy named Flynt. 

The Balls was a most fascinating house to visit. The archi- 
tecture Was unique, there was a Well in the kitchen. The children 
were some of them older than us, and were always doing interest- 
ing things. Lawrence made what he called a shocking machine, and 
tried it on us. He built his little sisters a play house out of 
brick which appealed very much to me. He also constructed a 
shower bath. Etta spent a whole day there taking those baths, 
it did not kill her. Mary Ball was entirely too young for me. I 
preferred Carrie who taught me to knit. The doctor I loved he 
used to bring the babies to our house in his saddle bags. He 
told me one time when we had an opportunity to talk that when he 
first began to practice medicine in riding through the country, 
it Was nothing but forests, he made a practice of getting off 
his horse and killing every rattle snake he saw, the woods were 
full of them. They were also full of game. The hunters used 
to bring home quantities of birds and ducks, and squirrels. 

The woods were full of nuts. Later when we went to live on 
Prospect Hill my father marked his pigs and turned them loose, 


and they took care of themselves all summer living on nuts, 


mi $ 


moulls and troufles and such delicacies. All he had to do in 


the fall was to fatten them with corn. This was what was called 
mass fed. And the cows in the early times were let out after 
milking and would hie them to pastures fresh where they would 
stay till milking time again. My Uncle Charles Groverman who 
Was a great tease wrote home to his mother that Frank milked 

the cow. The doctor held its head and he held its tail. He did 
this to tease his mother, she was afraid it was true and sent 
them the girl. 

The Wabash Express Was edited and very ably edited by Mr. 
David Donaldson. I remember peeping into the publishing depart- 
ment in passing on my way from school. The press was near the 
Window, it was on the ground floor and one sheet was printed at 
a time. A man put it in, brought down the press and took it out, 
then another and so on. 

There used to be some English people, the Ruttledges who 
lived on a farm. Lamb the butcher and a very good one, two GO 
Billy and Johnny. I wonder how they happened there, did they 
come together? And there was Dick Dole the livery stable man 
and Judge Huntington of whom we Were so proud but of whose ante- 
cedents we knew nothing. Who built the old Pavillion? And what 
for? Why were there not more French people in Terre Haute. The 


name Was French and our county named for Gen. Vigo a Frenchman. 
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Interesting Reminiscenses--Mr. Trueblood 
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Mr. Trueblood has just issued a small pamphlet bearing 
the title of “Terre Haute register and combination trade cir- 
cular." It contains the cards of many of our leading houses, 
editorial mention of business and leading features of our city. 

/ The early sketch of the city is quite readable, and from it 
we condense the following items, many of which will be new 
to a large majority of our readers. 


The town was laid off October, 1816, by a company called 
"The Terre Haute Company," which consisted of Cuthburt Bullitt 
and Thomas Bullitt, of Louisville, Kentucky, Abraham Markle, 
of Fort Harrison, Hyacinthe LaSalle, of Vincennes, and Jonathan 
Lindley, of Orange County, Indiana. This company held patents 
from the United States for their lands, described as "Thirteen 
tracks of land on the river Wabash, in the vicinity of Fort 
Harrison." The interests of the proprietors represented twelve 
shares; of these Lindley had four, Markle three, LaSalle three, 
and C.&T. Bullitt two. The boundaries of the town, as originally 
laid out, included thirty five in-lots, extending along the River 
from the north side of Swan Street to the south side of Eagle 
street, and eastward from the river to the west side of Fifth 
Street, comprising the present city lots from number one to num 
ber 280. 


Nearly all of the old town plot was woodland, mostly red 
and white oak timber, with thick underbrush. On the east was 
Fort Harrison, Prairie, noted for the great Fertility of its 
soil and the beauty of its landscape. Its desirable and advant- 
ageous location, in the center of one of the richest agriculture 
regions of the West, soon attracted a population distinguished 
for enterprise and intelligence. 


The first sale of lots took place October 31, 1816 the lowest 
priced lot selling for $60.00, the highest being that on the cor- 
ner of Water and Walnut Streets, which brought E600, with terms 
to suit purchasers. Immediately after the sale Dr. Charles B. 

i Modesitt built the first log cabin, only about 16 ft. square, on 
s the corner of Ohio and Water Streets. Henry Redford built the 
Second house, which was of hewed logs, two stories high, four 
Tooms below and two above, and which was called the Hotel. Lewis 
Hodge built a cabin on Fourth Street where Mrs. Manning now lives. 
Samuel McQuilkin built a cabin where MeKeen's Bank now is, and 
afterwards enlarged it and made it a Hotel. William Mars built 
his cabin on Fifth Street near Cherry, where Harry Ross now re- 
Sides. Anton Conner's cabin stood on the southeast corner of 
Second and Mulberry Street. These six houses were built Latein 
the fall and winter of 1816. In March and April, 1817, cabins 
were built by Malcom McFadden on the corner of Fourth and Mulberry- 
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Brasher dy 
Adam Weaver, Robert Barsher, John Bailey, Ezekiel Buston, Isaac 
Anderson, John Britton, John Earle, George Hussey and others. 
Some young unmarried men also arrived, amongst whom were Joh 
Campbell, Lucius H. Scott and Richard Redford-and a number of 
families settled around Fort Harrison, amongst whom we might 
mention Isaac Lambert, John Dickson, Joseph Dickson, James 
Cunningham, Mitchell Brouilet, and Curtis Gilbert. Others 
arrived during the summer of 1817, amongst whom were William 
Haynes, Robert S. McCabe, and Benjamin Gilman. John Earle opened 
the first Drygoods and Grocery store on the corner of popular 
and Water Street, nearly in front of Hudnut's Hominy Mill-- 
John Campbell was his clerk. The stock consisted of sugar and 
coffee, salt and whiskey, a few bolts of blue Merrimac calico, 
a small stock of unbleached factory, or muslin, and a few trinkets 
for the Indian trade. George Hussey started the next store on 
Walnut Street, between First and Water Streets. Demis Deming 
opened the third store where the Clark House now stands. Later, 
Dewees, William C. Linton, Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Wasson also opened 
out stores, and the town was pretty well represented in that line. 


Henry Redford opened the first tavern. Samuel McQuilkin the 
second. The first frame house was built by Curtis Gilbert, on 
the corner of Ohio and Water Street, in the fall of 1812. James 
Cunningham built a frame house on the corner of First and Mulberry 
Street. Dr. Eleazer Aspinwall arrived in 1818, and built the 
third frame house on the corner of third and Main Streets, where 
Cornelius and Haggertty's store now stands. John F. King and 
Chauncey Rose also arrived about this time. Samuel and Joseph 
Eversole built a log house on the corner of Water and Poplar 
Streets. One end they used as a dwelling, the other as a cooper 
shop. A log jail was built on Second Street, between Oak and 
Poplar, where Thompson's Cobbler Shop now is. 


Curtis Gilbert was appointed first postmaster at Fort Harr- 
ison in 1815. John M. Coleman was appointed first postmaster 
of Terre Haute 1817. John Earle was the first Merchant. Charles 
B. Modesitt was the first Doctor, although Dr. William Clark, 
at the Fort, and Doctor Septer Patrick also practiced here. Hen- 
ry Redford was the first Tavern Keeper. Malcom McFadden was the 
first Tailor. William Mars was the first Blacksmith. Robert 
Brasher was the first Hatter. Adam Weaver and William Haynes, 
and Robert S. McCabe were also engaged in the Hat Business. Hen- 
ry Redford was the first Carpenter. James Cunningham the first 
Brick Maker. Ezekiel Buxton was the first Painter. John Britton 
was the first Surveyor; and Joseph Thayer the first School Teacher. 


The second sale of lots took place in 1818, and none brought 
over $400. The County of Vigo was organized in 1818, and the old 
Court-House built in 1820. Previous to this Henry Redford's log 
tavern was used as a Court Room, and all the balls and parties were 
held there. Dancing parties were held about once in two weeks, 
and four-handed reels were the dances generally practised. Some- 
times the party of young men and women would ride horseback down 
to Vincennes and dance all night, and return home to Terre Haute 
next day. The first Court was held at the house of Truman Black- 
man, out in the country-Moses Hoggatt and James Barnes associate 
judges. Curtis Gilbert was clerk, Nathaniel Huntington was pros- 
ecuting Attorney, and Truman Blackman Sheriff. 
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In order to secure this place as the county seat, the Company 
paid to the Commissioners $4,000 in cash and mortgage bonds, and 
conveyed to them eighty lots and the Public Square of eight lots 
which would seem now a pretty considerable consideration. 


Thomas H. Blake was appointed Circuit Judge by Governor 
Jennings in May, 1818, and held his first Court here July, 1818. 
George R. C. Sullivan and general W. Johnson were lawyers living 
in Vincennes, who came up and pleaddlaw for the citizens. Nearly 
all the arrivals came up the river in pirogues or huge log canoes, 
and generally conducted by Richard Redford “ho seemed to know the 
channel of the river better than anyone else. Dr. Modesitt started 
a ferry acrossed the Wabash at the foot Walnut Street. James Farr- 
ington had a ferry where the new bridge now is, and Isaac Anderson 
was the first ferryman. Dr. Davenport arrived in 1819 and died 
in 1820. This year was very sickly; nearly one third of the sett- 
lers died, and the remainder became very much discouraged. Robert 
Harrison came about this time and bought out the tavern of Henry 
Redford. 


The first male child born here was William Earle, in the fall 
of 1817. The first female child born bere was Mary Ann McFadden, 
1818. She is still living in the city, and her name is now Mrs. 
ery Ann Markle. The first marriage took place in the fall of 1818, 
between Dr. Turner and Susan Stillsol., Rev. Isaac Reid preached 
the first sermon here in 1818, and traveling preachers called quite 
often in 1819 and 1820. 


The first street opened out was Ohio Street. Lucius Scott, 
William B. Lawrence and B.M. Harrison cut out the trees and under- 
growth. 


The first steamboat that came up was the small Mississippi 
barge, called the Florence, commanded by Captain Donne, Captain 
Shrevé*being the pilot, in the year 1882. The second steamboat 
that arrived was a small stern-heel boat, called the Plowboy, 
commanded by Captain Robert DeHart.. At this evidence of advance 
in civilization there was great rejoicing along the river and in 
the town of Terre Haute ispecially. The Indians called her the 
"Fire Canoe", and wonderingly gazed or fled from the banks of the 
river as she appraoched. 


corn and wheat about this time was so plenty there was no 
sale for either; whilst coffee was 75 eents per pound; tea $1.50 
to $300 per pound whiskey $1.00 gallon, calico 50 cents a yard, 
and muslin 60 cents per yard. The money used was mostly old 
Spanish mill dollars, cut into halfs, quarters and dimes. 


The first brick house, except the court house, was built 
in 1884 by Benjamin I. Gilman. It is still standing on the cor- 
ner of First and Mulberry Street, owned by Mrs. Deming, and occupied 
by John Heitman. John Britton also built a brick house on the 
corner of First and Poplar Street in 1885. George W. Rubie also 
built a brick on the corner of Main and First Street. It is still 
standing and now used as a stable by Mr. Bement. 
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Williem C. Linton and Matthew Stewart also built brick 
houses about the same time, and the town began to improve very 
rapidly. 


The first school—house was built in 1827 on the corner of 
Walnut and 5th Streets, where the Catholic Female School now 
stands, Charles T. Noble was the teacher. 


John M. Golman bought up hogs in 1824-5, and loaded a flat 
boat and started south. Boat and cargo both sunk below Natchez, 
Miss. He paid one cent per 1b. for his pork. In 1824 Benjamin 
Gilman established, and overated on rather a small scale compared 
to the heavy business done in that line at the present day. 


The most numerous class of these early settlers came from 
the New England States. They were men of intelligence, taste 
and energy, and contributed largely, thus early to farm for the 
place the enviable social and business character it has since 
maintained. 


Of the oldest inhebitants, or those who were here in 1818 
ane 1820, but few remain. Curtis Gilbert, Chauncey Rose, B.M. 
Harrison, Richard Redford, Mrs. Mary Ann Merkle, Mrs. Serah King 
and Mrs. Matilda Taylor are about all that are left. 


The town slowly improved form 1827 to 1832, at which time 
the National Raod was surveyed, which gave a new impetus to the 
plece. Next was the competion of the Webash and Erie Canal, con- 
necting the waters of Lake Erie and the beautiful Ohio. The Wab- 
ash, however still continued to carry immense quantities of pord, 
corn and other products by huge flat-—boats to New Orleans, which 
wae then the only market for the West. Next came the completion 
of the Indianapolis and Terre Haute Railroad, which gave it dir- 


ect connection with the Eastern Cities. This road was built chief- 
ly through the instrumentality of Chauncey Rose; and the public are 


also indebted to him for many other public imvorovements connected 
with the vrosperity and advancement of the city. 


The Evansville and Crawfordsville Railroad being completed 
soon after, opened a direct communication to the Ohio river by 
rail, and materially assisted in the improvement of the city. 
Next the Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis Railroad, 189 miles in 
length, connected Terre Haute with the largest western city of 
the United States on the bank of the Father of Weaters—---~and with 
these additional facilities the city has advanced rapidly, and 
now will number in population not far from 24,000. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY 


The present incorporation of the city is about two miles 
long and one mile wide, divided into five wards. The streets 
eross each other at right angles, are wide and well bowldered, 
and kept in good condition. The soil on which the city stands is 
a rich, porous loam, insuring speedy drainage, and overlies a 
basin of fine limestone water furnishing at all points an un- 
failing supply to its wells. There is a great degree of taste 
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elegance displayed in the grounds, shrubbery and lawns surround- 
ing the private dwellings. Many shade trees are also found on 

the margins of the streets and throughout the public grounds making 
it appear in the spring season almost like a vast garden. 


A vast improvement has been made especially within the last 
10 years, not only with regard to public buildings, but also in 
mercantile houses and manufacturing establishments. Take for in- 
stance the total amount of taxables for the year 1867, which amount- 
ed to $1,414,789, and compare it with the taxables of 1867, which 
is $7,006,575, showing an increase of nearly six millions of doll- 
ars, or about 400 per cent. 


The assessment is judged to lie about one third lower than 
the real value of the property, and this would make the total val- 
uation inside the corporate limits reach the enormous sum of twenty- 
one million twenty thousand and seven hundred and twenty-five doll- 
ars. 


Below our readers will notice the difference in the numoer of 
leeding business houses within 10 years. 


Flouring Mills 
Woolen Manufactories 
Carriage Manufactories 
Cigar Manufactories 
Coal Dealers 
Commission Merchants 
Coopers 
Dentists 

° Carpenters 
Breweries and Ale Dealers 
Bakeries 
Blacksmi ths 
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1858 1868 
Wholesale Dry Goods B 6 
Wholesale Groceries S 7 
Wholesale Clothing 2 4 
Wholesale Drugs 2 5 
Agricultural Stores + 7 
Retail Dry Goods 10 18 
" Boots and Shoes 5 21l 
" Groceries 66 103 
V Drugs 5 LO 
" Queensware 2 
" Hardware 3 
" Hats & Caps 2 
4 Leather 3 
d Lumber Dealers 4 
p Marble Dealers 2 
d Millinery 8 d 
A Music i 
n Watches and Jewelry 5 
4 Furniture 5 
" Books 2 
Foundries 2 
2 
1 
S 
4 
9 
4 
9 
2 
8 
3 
5 
0 
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` Butchers 7 16 
? Gas Fitters 1 2 
; Gunsmiths 2 4 
` Insurance Agents 4 t 
Real Estate Agents 3 19 
Lawyers 20 26 
Physicians 22. $1 
Halis 5 8 
Hotels 6 TI 
Churches 10 16 


Besides these, numerous other business are established here, 
and constantly increasing, of which we have not time or space to 
enlarge upon. 
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Terre Haute Was Officially Founded In 1819 


I have been asked why Terre Haute went to the east 
instead as originally intended, as I have been told and 
so my own observations. When Congress dedicated that 
there be a Highway from the far east to the far west, 
in 1806 a section was appropriated for that extended 
through the State of Ohio and to some distance into In- 
diana so it would be only natural that our town would 


build linial with it and get away from the original plan 
of following the Wabash River. I would say too, that 


the trend of travel would be greater than over the North 
and South way, since there were no big cities to be reach- 
ed by the old plan, and again there was a great deal of 
open space that could be used for business houses and 
more ideal residential districts away from whatever in- 
dustrials might develop along the river front. 


| 
God Bless America 


— — — — — — — — for in your confines lies our good old loyal City—our 


homes, where we are blest with thy bountiful gifts, where the flesh, the grains 
and other foods grow almost at our door steps, we hardly know the hardships 
and wants of those who are not so fortunate, while Florida may have its Citrus 
and mild climate yet they may not have Meats, ‘Produce, Bacon, Butter, etc., as 
we have them.” 


Our climate with its four seasons gives us all the different seasonable 
pleasures, not enjoyed by all other localities, it is true our seasons, especially 
our winters have changed in the last 50 to 70 years, when it was not uncommon 
to have temperatures of 16 below and better, ice being cut out of the Wabash 
River 16 inches and thicker, the ice being first scored with plow like affair 
drawn by a horse, after which men with large saws would eut it into blocks 
which was then pulled up into Ice Houses on the east banks and packed between 
saw dust for the following summer’s consumption. 


Ye Grand Old Wabash River — — while not so deep and big as you used 
to be your praises are still being sung all over this free land, I can remember 
when Steam Boats plied your surfaces and the Idle Lee and Idle Hour carried 
freight such as Bacon, Hams and other meats, Sorghum, Corn, other grains and 
foods to Terre Haute from the lower Wabash River towns, the cargos were un- 
loaded on rock shores on the east banks of the river between the bridge down 
to the Ohio street roadway. 


The old wooden bridge that then crossed the river on the Old National Trails 
built upon pilings and wooden pilasters with its planked floors; while you could 
not see the horses and vehicles you would know about where they were by the 
clatter of the loose floor boards, this old bridge had a draw that could be raised 
so that the Steam Boats could pass through and still clear their smoke stacks. 


Terre Haute has grown when we realize that at the time when the old 
Congregational Church that stood on this very spot before being taken down to 
make room for the Deming Hotel, the citizens at time could not understand why 
it should be built away out in the Country, this Church “and I remember it well” 
a very nice building for those days was built in the year of 1838 and was dis- 
mantled in 1913. 


The Artisian Bath House near Ohio Street and just off the East bank of 
the Wabash, with its pool and buildings all made of wood, since there were not 
the Concretes and glazed bricks as we have them in these days, you can still 
see the well bringing forth that water that many peoples in those days came 
from other places to get the benefits of this water which was considered medi- 
cinal and as good as found anywhere, and today people drink this water and 
carry it away in jugs. 


Naylor Opera House at Fourth and Main Streets — — a very much up-to- 


date in its days with its large Auditorium, spacious Stage and Opera Boxes, this 
nice building with its Stores on the ground floors and office rooms on the second 
floor was consummed by fire on July 21st, 1896. 
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ing was erected in 1893 by Mr. Herman Hulman, a grand old gentleman who did 
many good deeds that never were recorded only to those benefited, this whole- 
sale firm had formerly been located at Fifth and Wabash on the N. E. Corner 
and this another one of the typical grey buildings. 


Ye Old Scissor Grinder — — was located on about the spot of the now 
Hulman Building, N. E. Corner, he had a peculiar method of getting power to 
operate his machinery, a large wooden wheel about 6 to 7 feet high and about 
16 inches wide constructed so that dogs were driven into it whenever he needed 
power and by their running inside this wheel it would revolve, on an axle, that 
led through the old brick wall building and spin his machinery, he had to keep 
after these dogs often to go faster, these dogs were especially large black 
fellows. 


The Old Canal Warehouse — — that stood on Wabash Avenue, just east of 


91% street, you may remember it when it was used as a wholesale commission 
house, “I am now going to talk of this somewhat before my time so as to be 
able to explain this building,” this building had been the Depot for the old canal 
which in its days had been a big means of transporting freight both north and 
south of Terre Haute, freight was carried as far north as Lafayette, Indiana 
and the original intention had been to connect up with Lake Erie, this canal 
came down along the river, up by the old Fort Harrison site (now the Elks 
Club) it is still visible, then it came down the north-west part of the town up 
to what is now the Pennsylvania Railway right of way over to about 9% street 
and on down past the old warehouse at Main street, Vence under a bridge that 


-spanned it on Main street making towards the south-east, the now C. M. & St. P. 


Railroad covers part of it below the city, it headed over towards Riley and other 
towns in Indiana and finally wound its way towards Evansville, in those days, 
they say, the Pork Packing business was a big factor here and several of our 
EE families started their ways to a fortune, I wish we had some of this 
pork now. 


The Hinky-Dink Railway — — at least that is what we called it because it 


was a crude contraption, this outfit consisted of a small flat car about half the 
size of the Railway flat cars of today, upon this car were mounted an upright 
steam boiler (that was fired with cord wood) to which an upright steam engine 
was attached which furnished power to the rear axle, another car somewhat 
lower with its wooden benches set crosswise, it had a canvass top with fringe 
along the edges, can you imagine this crude apparatus puffing out Wabash ave- 
nue to Blakes Hill, this is the hill just west of the now Highland Lawn Ceme- 
tery, its Station and loading place was an empty lot on the south side of Main 
Street, between 18th and 19th streets, just west of the now Fire House at 19th 
street. 


The Fair Grounds — — replaced now by the Stadium, this was the home of 
the Famous Four Cornered Race Track, they said that when Grimes came to 
laying out this track, “that later became famous all over the country wherever 
horse racing was known” he found himself bounded on the north side by the 
property line, on the east by Fruitsidge Avenue and on the south by the Old 
National Road and had to make what would be a four cornered track but after 
all this track was fast and has been copied in many cases. Harness Racing was 
a big thing in former years in Terre Haute and the old town’s name became 
famous when Nancy Hanks established a World’s record of 2:04 which was 
much faster than had ever been made by a 3 year old, many horses brought 
big prices and a great deal of trading was done here and at the Terre Haute 
House where Gentlemen Horsemen meet, Axtell was sold for $105,000, now com- 


